THE   PENINSULA
It was still a difficult matter to maintain communica-
tions with Paris, or even Madrid, where Joseph was
airing his crown again. Moreover, the task of restoring
order and government to a dissatisfied province, although
he was completely independent, offered bare scope for
the natural talents of the red-headed soldier, who con-
fessed a profound distaste for the Spanish nightmare.
Three months had been specified by Napoleon as the
time required to subjugate the Peninsula. To this Ney
growled a correction: "The men of this country are ob-
stinate, and the women and children fight. I see no end
to the war.'
But lack of enthusiasm did nothing to prejudice the
manner of performing his office. Settling at Corunna,
where Sir John Moore had been killed in the fighting of
January i6th 1809, he made a survey of the province,
fixed garrisons in the principal centres, quelled local
insurrections, reorganized the system of taxation, and
generally gave a new working basis to the military and
civil administrations without incurring resentment. This
latter proviso may be judged the best achievement of his
viceroyship,, as the hatred then flourishing in Spain was
something unique, even for a war of invasion.
Ney's temperate fair-mindedness was shown by his
thoughtful stipulation on behalf of the Spanish officers3
wives in the province under his care. To these he made
a regular allowance, amounting to one half of the normal
pay belonging to their husband's rank, from the collected
revenues. He also made a blundering exposure of 2
popular fallacy, current at all times and of all places, tc
the effect that convents held many an unwilling inmate
who was prevented (by some inexplicable law unknowr
to the most orthodox Catholic) from gaining a longed-fod
freedom.
He decided to investigate the truth of this awkwarc
predicament with his staff, and went on a round of th<
convents. Calling the nuns, novices, and lay-sisters be
fore them, the Marshal, pointing out the door, announcec
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